ENGLAND AND THE TURKS             in

for which even the annals of the Porte offer few parallels :
the very sublime of tyranny, beyond which human in-
justice cannot advance.

About 1673 an English ship, the Mediterranean, on her
way from Tunis to Tripoli, was stopped by a corsair in
the service of the Duke of Florence and had a number of
passengers, as well as a large quantity of goods and gold,
belonging to the Pasha of Tunis taken out of her. The
Pasha himself escaped ashore and reached Constantinople
with his grievance. * The Sultan, in accordance with the
favourite maxim of Turkish equity, held the whole English
nation accountable for the misfortune that befell his
servant under the aegis of one of its members : the rather
because the Pasha had amassed his wealth by plundering
Tunisian rebels. On the petition of the Levant Company
Charles ordered? Sir John Finch, his new ambassador to
the Porte, who was at the moment at Genoa, to go to
Florence and recover from the Duke the stolen property.
At Leghorn Finch met an Aga whom the Pasha was
sending to England on that very business, and entered
into negotiations with him. The emissary was given to
understand that the ship was no English ship : her mas-
ter, indeed, was an Englishman, but he had changed his
religion, deserted his country, and, having for ten years
lived at Leghorn and being married there, become a

1 Perhaps it should be noted that this was the climax to a
situation which had been developing for some time past: the same
licensed ruffian, Domenico Franceschi by name, had in the pre-
vious year plundered an English ship bound from Tunis to Smyrna
and carried off her five Turkish passengers and their effects:
" for whom/* wrote our Ambassador at the time, " I very much
fear an avania." See Sir Daniel Harvey to Lord Arlington,

Jan. 24, and March 15, 167-, enclosing " A Relation of the Damage

reed, by me Thomas Parker, master of the Lyon pinke, from a
Corsair near the Island of Delos," dated " In Smyrna, Dec. 9,
1671."